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ArEior ims been a part of life for so mny y^ars that its beginnings, X&& 
man^s ovn are lost* Priaitiva at first, then taking on splendor with the gi’ovth of 
art and vith the hero worship accorded great leaders like Achilles, whose armor th© 
gods made. It has come down to ns with a double glamour. It is history and it is art, 
the form of ai't most closely allied with huiaanity and its will to live, a part of the 


very struggle for existence in -Ui© great fighting centuries. 


Amor, as we .know it from its surviving forms, is an incomplete record, one 
that must be pieced out by consulting old effigies on the tombs of knights, early 
illuminations, seals, and references in the literatiure of many centuries. All this 
lack of actual ariuor only adds to the value of what is left, ns the sibyl's books, 
reduced from nine to three, became triply precious. 

During the thro© hundred years between 1400 and 1700, the armorer was 
reoogniaed as an artist, one who wrought into beauty a very difficult material, end 
whose work had, aside from its aesthetic importance, the very vital function of 
defending a man against the danger of death. Even after its use had declined, armor 
countinued to be recognized as art of high rank, but with the social uphaavals of the 
late eighteenth century, there cam© a period when appreciation of fin© old suits of 
steel was at its lowest ebb. Armor had been so definitely a badge of high station 
that its destruction became a symbol of the leveling of all ranks and was, in such 
deluges aa th© french Revolution, the more joyoiisiy carried on. And in countries 
where the third estate came lass explosively into power, an even more deadly 
indifferenc© and neglect had their ©ffect. Armor vac- like too recently castoff 
clothing, out of style without having as yet attained to respect as bsii>s ancient. 

It lacked perspective, a quality which it has only gained yitid.ri the last fifty 
years. A faw collectors ''above the clouds” in art matters kept the beauty of armor 
clear in their minds and have brought together what destruction and neglect have 
spared. European museums have preserved as mucii for its his-corieal significancs es i’or 
its art value, most of the fine aimor which has survived. Armor of significance 
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in great fajniliea has been gathered in, and here and there a private collector has 
searched the field and then disposed of his findings in a group# 

In Aaerica there is not a great amount of armor* The Hstropolitan Musem 
h&3 a splendid collection, and there are, in and about Ksw lork, several 
private collections of splendid quality. The GlQV0lar4 Museum has been fortunate in 
securing, by the gift of Mr» and Mrs* John L* Severance, the armor gathered in Europe 
by Fraiak tiair Hacomber, &. collection which contains some very beautiful pieces* 

These were added to by later gifts of I^Ir* and Mrs* Severance, until the Armor Court 
of the Museum presents a most attractive display# In all tiiere aro five hundred 
ninety-eight pieces, comprising fifteen suits and partial suits, thirty-nine separate 
helmets, immy valuable pieces of body armor, and excellent examples of riveted chain 
mail, one hundred twenty-one swords of splendid quality, guns and gun parts, 
ofossbovs and their winders, laaces, daggers, and eighty-nine pole arms* 



